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8. Utah Under Martial Law. 
1857. 
A Misunderstanding with the Government. 


Was not quite seven vears old \ 
“derstanding 


Utah 
hen a serious misun 
arose between the people of the Territory 
and the Government of the United States. It r ( 
in what is commonly called “The Echo G 
-\ more proper name for it, from the n 
view, is “The Utah E 
sending of troops to 


esulted 
anyon War.” 
ational point of 
‘pedition,” referring now to the 
: put down an alleged rebellion 
against the Government. The militia resisted the en 
trance of the troops into Salt Lake Valley, and that 
was the “war” in question. : 


The Causes. One of the causes of the misunder 
standing was an official letter written 
General of the United States by 
Drummond, charging that the Supreme Court records 
at Salt Lake City had been destroyed, with the direct 
knowledge and approval of Governor 


to the Attorney- 


Judge William W. 


: z Young: that 
Federal officers had been grossly insulted for 
tioning the treasonable act, and that a condition 
fairs existed here 


ques- 
° of af- 
calling for a change of Governors 
and for military aid to enable the new 


j : executive to 
perform the duties of his office. 


These were grave charges 


, but even worse accusa- 
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tions were made. Judge Drummond intimated that 
the murder of Captain Gunnison, the death of Judge 
Shaver, and the killing of Secretary Babbitt, had all 
been done by advice and direction of the leading au- 
thorities at Salt Lake City; and he asserted that all 
who opposed those leaders in any manner were har- 
assed, insulted, and even murdered by their orders or 
under their influence. 

The letter was dated March 30, 1857, and was sent 
from New Orleans, the writer, after leaving Utah, 
having reached that city by way of California and the 
Isthmus of Panama. The communication carried with 
it the resignation of its author as an Associate Justice 
of this Territory. 

The truth of the charges was denied, and the maker 
of them was accused of acting from motives of re- 
venge. Those assailed by Judge Drummond main- 
tained that his resignation and departure were owing 
to an exposure of certain immoral acts which had 
caused all Utah to ring with his shame. As soon as the 
charges were published, and the news could reach Salt 
Lake City, Curtis E. Bolton, Deputy Clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court of Utah, wrote to the 
Attorney-General over his official signature and seal, 
testifying that the records said to have been destroyed 
were safe in his keeping, and he offered to refute, by 
records, dates and facts, all that Judge Drummond 
had asserted. 

It was too late. The charges had been accept- 
ed as true. Before the Bolton letter could reach Wash- 
ington a new set of Federal officers had been appoint- 
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President Buchanan was responsible for sending army troops to Utah 
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ed for Utah, and an army 


ed to the Territory to 
assist them in maintaining the aut ity of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Drummond Not Alone. .The -\dministration at 
Washington had not acted solely upon the sensational 
story told by Judge Drummond. In October, 1856, 
W. M. IF. Magraw, at_Ind ence, Missouri, had 
written to the President of the United States, James 


Buchanan, representing that there was “left no ves- 


Territory. 


aeccusat was 
it Fillmore in Sep 
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The Utah Expedition. [ 
| The Army for Utah— | 
| twenty-five hundred 


| 
choice troops, splendidly | 
officered and equipped— | 


at ant fram Hart T eav- 


vy. under 
lhe Mexi- 
on, many 
h. Two 
ply trains, 
pleted the 
stined to 
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SMOOT, A. O. (son of A. O. Smoot and Diana Eldredge). 
Born March 11, 1856, Sugar House ward, Salt Lake City. 

Married Blecta Bullock Oct. 30, 1878, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of Isane Bullock and Electa Wood of Provo, 
Utah, former pioneer September, 1852, Isaac Bullock com- 
pany, and the latter September, 1848, Gideon D. Wood com- 
pany). She was born March 6, 1859. Their children: Abra- 
ham Owen b. Sept. 9, 1879, m. Pheebe Campbell; Isaac Albert 
b. Nov. 3, 1880, m. Nettie Parkinson; Allie b. April 3, 1882, m. 
Jacob Coleman; Electa b. Sept. 25, 1884, m. LeRoy Dixon; 
Fern b. March 23, 1885, m. Wells L. Brimhall; Ethel b. 
‘April 7, 1887. Family home, Provo, 

High counselor; missionary to England 1875-77. County 
assessor and collector; city cou state senator; sec- 
retary state insane asylum and U. S. commissioner. Man- 
ager lumber company. Died May 20, 1911. 


SMOOT, ISAAC ALBERT (son of A. O. Smoot and Electa 
Bullock). Born Nov. 3, 1880, at Provo, Utah. 

Married Nettie Parkinson M 
(daughter of Samuel R. Par inson and 
of Preston, Idaho, pioneers May 5, 1854, Capt 
pany). Only child: Kuth P. b. June 
Provo. 


Salt Lake 


Elder; misslonary to England 19¢ 3-0) ssistant super- 
intendent Utah state Sunday school b lerk in the 
state senate. District manager of th Mountain States 


Telephone Co. County ass or Utah county. 
SMOOT, GEORGE MORRISON (son of Abraham Owen Smoot 
and Annie Kristina Morrison). Dorn n. 9, 1864, Salt Lake 
City. 
Married Mary Ann Larsen Dec. 20, 1888, Manti, Utah 
(daughter of Neils Larsen, of Salem, Utah, and Bangta 
Flygare, pioneers), She was born April 1, 1866. Their 
children: Zella b. April 5, 189( died; Mar: rma _b. Dee. 
6, 1893; Margerette b. Dec. 30, 1896." Family home, P 
Missionary to Scandinavia; bishop of Vineyard 1906-07; 
high priest; bishop's inselor Lake View, Utah, 1901-06. 
President of Smoot Investment [e deale in lumber and 
materials. Farme miningman; investor; real 
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Salt Lake ¢ 


r ALO. Smoot, of 


xtreme view—that tak- 


‘nt mo sen 


sate 


1s abet Hes 
Sates: 
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Utah. 
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not to make war upon the people nor impose upon 
them in any manner. But such was the tension of 
imes, that the citizens could not be con- 
but 


those trvi 


ying ti 


vinced he expedition meditated anythit 
evil. In their excited state of mind, dwelling upoa 
painful and bitter memories, it looked to them like 
a movement for their destruction, or at least ex- 


pulsion from their hard-earned homes. 


They resolved that such an event should not be. 
They determined to oppose the advance of the troops, 
and if possib’e prevent them from entering Sa't Lake 
Valley. But while holding back the arm, lifted as they 
believed to strike. it was their further purpose to ac- 


quaint the Government with the true situation in 
Utah, hoping that a peaceiul and fr ljustment 
of differences would follow. If this hope f 
y waste their farms and fields, set fire to their 


iendly 


iled, they 


wou 
towns and villages. and retire into the mountains or 
into the southern wilderness. 

Preparing for the Campaign. The plan proposed 
st to the letter. On the fif- 


was carried out alinc 


roclaimed 


ptember Governor You 


teenth of 


Utah under martial law. Te forbade all armed forces 


to enter the Ter d direeted the militia to hold 


itself in instant readiness to repel any attempt at in 
vasion. Citizens traveling or sojourning in other lands 
were invited to return and rally for the common de 
fense. Settlements formed by Utah people beyond 
the limits of the Territory 


were broken up, the 
people moving back to their former homes. 

Since 1852 Utah had been divided into auiitary dis- 
tricts, most of them corresponding to the counues of 
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the Territory. Soon after the news reached Gover 
{hat an army had been ordered to 

~~ Lake City, General Dan- 
7 iel Tl. Wells, who was 
still in command of the 


nor Young 


militia, issued = instruc- 
tions to the several dis- 
trict commanders, re- 
quiring them and the 
forces under them to 
make all needful prepar- 
ations fora winter cal- 
paign. The “Legion” 
then numbered a litte 
over six thousand men 

Governor Young and 
Cajtain Van Vliet. The 
first. person connecte:l 


with the Expedition to 
enter Utah, was Captain 
Van Vliet. of the Com- 
Ile reached Salt Lake City_on 
vartial law 


mussary Department. 
eighth of September, one week before 1 N 
roelaimed. His object in coming was to ascertain 
and fuel could be purchased for the 
In his official report 


the 
Wis proce 
whether forage 
troops while quartered here. 


the Captain says: “On the evening of the day of my 
t apts ays 


r ; - af the leading 
arrival, Governor Young. with many of the leading 
men of the city, called npon me at my quarters. The 
Governor received me most cordially and treated me 


ring sti ‘ch continued some six days. with 
during my stay. which continu 


| 
1 
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; In this mte 

Tew “no 7 j on 
view he made known to me his views with regard to 
the approach of the United States troops, im plain and 
inmistakable language. The Governor informed 


the greatest hospitality and kindness. 


me that there was an abundance of everything [ re 
quired for the troops, such as lumber, f¢ rage = Bit 
that none would be so'd to_us. In the coarse of my 
conversations with the Governor and the fnfiuential 
men of the Territory, I told them plainly and fcaaldly 
what I conceived would be the result of their eaten 
co : * * * they might prevent the smal! mil- 
itary foree now approaching Utah from getting 


course: 


through the narrow defiles and rugged passes of the 
mountains this vear, but that next season the United 
States Government would send troops sufficient to 
overcome all opposition. The answer to this was in- 
the case, but when those troops arrive. they will and 
Utah a desert. : 


variably the same: ‘We are aware that such w 


ery house will be burned to the 
ground, every tree cut down, and every field laid 
waste. “T attended their services on Sunday sie 
in the course of a sermon delivered by Elder ‘Taylor 


1¢ de i aif ener ] 
he d sired Ul present who would apply the torch 
to their buildings, cut down their trees, and ay waste 


their fields, to hold up their hands. Every h 


we \ } nd, in 
an audience numbering over four thousand persons 


was raised at the same moment.” 

Captain Van Vliet was convinced that the people 
lere had been misrepresented, and he expressed the 
belief that the Gove 


rnment would yet send an investi- 


tine ¢ 1 j 
: ting committee to Utah. Governor Young replied: 
I believe God sent you here, and that good will 
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ad when | heard you were 
for this winter, I 
to save the shed- 


grow out of It Iwas gl 
If we can keep the pei 


coming.* 
feel sure that something will occur 
ding of blood."* 

The Mountain Meadows Massacre. 
in a far-away 
‘Territory, that horrible deed, the Mountain Meadows 
the most deplorable event in the history 
eleventh of September, 


\t this very 
corner of the 


time was perpetrated, 


1c 


Massacre. 
of Utah. It occurred on the 
Van Vliet was still at Salt Lake City; 
this point until nearly 
hen the awful tale was 
of railroads and tele- 


while Captain 
but the news did not reach 
three weeks later. and even t 
jot fully told. Tt was not 4 day 
aphs. and the scene of the massacre Was three hun 
capital, in an Indian 


miles irom the Perritort 
beyond the outskirts of civi ization. 

jacts now known, a company 
of Arkansas was passing 
1857 


lred 
SOUNLTY, 

According to the 
migrants from the State 
through Utah in the summer and autumn of 
ling by what was known as ~The 
ied from Sait Lake City 
Parowan and Cedar City. 
it crossed the desert to 


ot 


‘They were tray 
Southern Route. which 


lmore. Beaver, 


through 
There. turing southwest. 
‘The travelers had passed the 
and were encamped at Moun- 


Southern California 
last Utah settlement, 
tain Meadows, thirty © 
e set upon by a larg 


r forty miles beyond, when: 
they wer e band of Indians led by 


*Captain Van Viet, alter leaving Uuth, went to Washington and 


«qd his influence in favor of the Perritery. . ae 
hed no blood” wis a standing order to the t tah Militia dur- 


Iicho Canyon War. 


ing the period of the 
A Atnch of that early trail is now covered 19 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. 


the track of the San 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
; 
$ 


yeah cage nee eae 


sis 


3 


se aie 


Tinseee| 


sup etee at 
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| 2e 4 a i 

John D. Lee, and slaughtered without mercy. Lee was 

a farmer among tlie red men, and had ¢& \ 
aS 


: zat influence 
over them. 


m Other white men also took part in the 
Che slain numbered one hundred and twenty 
>eventeen small children were spared, and were os 
wards returned to Arkansas. 


killing. 


after- 
lwo weeks and four days later, Lee reported the 
Massacre to Governor Young, in person. The Gov- 
ernor _was hor and wept at the 
Lee laid the blame entirely upon the Indians, deelar- 
ing that no white men were engaged in the affaie 
and for a long time it was believed that the save 3s 
ere responsible. (Gradually, 
truth leaked out, and the chief ' 


recital, 


alone 


however, 


t criminal was brought 
te stice an i ie Phi i 7 
to Justice and paid the penalty of his crime.* 


fourt_at Beaver. One of his « 
= at . aver. his con- 
erat hilip Klingensmith—trned states evidence and test 
i aedinst umself and his former associate. Klingensmith 
sed, but Lee was cutenced to be shot, and_v is © ecuted 
ch 23, 1877, Others implicated in the mas- 
stice for many years, 


nd fin 


y died in 
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9. The Echo Canyon War. 


1857—1858. 


Government Troops and Territorial Militia. The 
vanguard of Johnston's army entered Utah just after 


ie proclamation was issued placing the Territory 
under martial law. The troops—Colonel Alexander's 
infantry—proceeded to Ham's ork of Green River 


d there established Camp Winfield, twenty miles 


northeast of Fort Bridger. 

About the same time General Wells with his staff 
left Salt Lake City for Echo Canyon, where he made 
his headquarters. His force then num- 
ered twelve hundred and fifty men, but twice that 
number took the field before the campaign was over. 
Echo Canyon, the main route through the mountains 


directly 


entire 


commanded ail the passes and detiles leadin 
to Salt Lake Valley. 
place called the Narrows. 

vound between steep, overhanging cliffs, hundreds of 


feet in height, and at that point, it was thought, a 


The General’s camp was at a 


There the rugged road 


small force might hold in check a large army, 
The General directed Colonel! N. V. Jones to have 
his men dig trenches and make dams across the can- 


: and to pile rocks and 


yon, that it might be floode: 
boulders upon the heights, for use against the troops 
if they attempted to force a passage. He then went 
on with an escort to Fort Bridger, where he met Col- 
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onel Robert }. Burton. who. with a small body of cay- 
alry, had been watehi the movements of the ap 
proaching expedition 

General Wells and Colonel Alexander. From Vort 
Bridger, a copy of Governor Young's proclamation. 
with a letter from General Wells, was sent to Colonel 
Mexander, who was told that the militia were in the 
field to help carry out the instructions of the Gover- 
nor. The General dire he Colonel to retire from 
the Territory. or else disarm his force, adding that if 
the troops fell short of provisions they world be fur 
nished on application : 

The commander at Camp Winfield paid no atten- 
tion to this demand, more than to reply that he would 


submit the commu ati to General Johnston as 


soon as | 


wiarrived, “Ti agT time,” he added, “I 
have only tos: t these troops are here by or 


Wothe President of the United States, 1 the 


ture movements will depend entirely upon the orders 
; 4 


issued by competent military authori 


Lot Smith Burns the Government Trains. 


* return of h ( oF eM Colonel Mexande: 

Smith to 

were on the 

head of forty-three 

out toward Green 

lof October. After rid- 

e came upon an ox train headed 

as told that he must turn 

Ivo the other way. He made a 

strony protest. and then started east, but was met 
Hext day i 
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agons and teams standing. 


Lor Sauru 


Lor Siti. om fire and consumed. 


Major Taylor’s Experience. \bout the time that 
Lot Smith started upon his errand, one similar, 
though net so successful, was undertaken by Major 
Joseph Taylor. He was sent with forty or fifty men 
to the Oregon road, near the bend of Bear River, to 
co-operate with Colonel Burton and further impede 
the progress of Government troops and trains.* After 


Burn the whole country before them and on their flanks; keep 


them frot 3 . by night surprises; kade the roads by fell- 
ing tre 4 ing river fords: take no life, but destroy their 
trains, and stampede and drive away their animals, at every oppor- 

These were the instructions that Taylor set out to execute, 
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F srids aj - ¢. . 
earthen ben phic i Sena seer cane - ] hostile reception given the United 
siness, CC g mexpectedly up . ee : St tes troops on the threshold | the lerritory, and 
ited States troops—for the takai : the un methods by which his advance was 
march— ; oppose Ile also intimated that the Governor 
ad been guilty of tampering with the mails, “inter- 
cepting public and private letters.” The Governor an- 
swered, denying that he had intercepted any letter 
and reminding the Colonel that the Government it- 


again on 

1 Stowell, 

escaped and 
ained a pri 


were st 2 


rejoined 
oner until peace was proclaim 
prociaime 


More Guerilla Tactics, O11 Is were also 


vancin j *d the mode of warfare by which the citizens 

by threatened were defending their homes, and commanded the 
oops to leave the Territory, ng to assist them 

as because t \merican soldier is to reach Fort Hall or to retire within reach of sup- 
use of discomfiture p rom the East. In conclusion the Governor in- 

lonel and his officers to visit Salt Lake 
City, without troops, promising them a saf ort 


f they did 


which was st . vited the Co 


YOM Way W , » and from the town, with courteous treatment dur- 
An Attempted Detour. ect route ing their stay. 


net Ale General Johnston Arrives. 
TS AMICON = 


as not unti > first week 


rember it. General 
nston joined 
inder on Black’s Fork. 


aS 
# 
E 
§ 
¥ 
: 
at 
e: 
= 


was a great com- 


Teatssers Sse 


and soon infused 


counsels v life and energy into the 


1ed “nile and lf dispirited 


ne to a standst : Spurning the idea of 
: s 
F : departing igle point from 
Colonel Alexander and Governor Young. Colonc! tet arting ESINEIE Dome 
\lex now wrote to Gove 2 the direct route through the dieRaLc As SU TOHNSTOX 
. JENERAL A. S. JouNSTON. 
mountains, he at once or- 


dered a forward movement to Fort B 
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Forward to Fort Bridger. The distance was only 
thirty-five miles, but the country crossed was a frozen 
desert, swept by the bitter blasts of November. Snow, 


steet and hail fell almost continuously, and the 
mometer showed at times sixteen 


ther- 
degrees be'ow 
zero. Some of the troops were severely 
and many of the cattle perished. 
were driven off 


rost-bitten, 
Vive hundred head 

f the night before tite march begai. 
Fifteen days were consumed in reaching the point 
where until recently had stood Fort Bridger. 


But 
the fort was now no more, havir 


been burned, with 
Fort Supply, by the Utah militia, who were slowly 
retiring before Johnston's advance and concentrating 
behind the rocky ramparts of Echo Canyon. 

Winter Quarters. On the nineteenth of November 
General Johnston was joined by Colonel Cooke and 
his dragoons. Vhey had had a terrible experience in 
the storms at Devil's Gate and South Pass.* The 
weather continued so severe that the project of push- 
ing through the mountains that season was 


aban- 
doned. [ 


The ruins of Fort Bridger were used for the 
storage of sup ito winter 
quarters on Black’s Fork. There arose Camp Scott, 
named, mp Wintield had been, after the nation’s 
General-in-Chief. 

Hostilities Suspended. \s soon as it was learned 


that General Johnston did not intend to carry on a 


winter campaign, all further interference with the 


*Colonel Cooke brought one hundred and forty-four 
and reported having lest one hundred and 
i starvati he said 
rassless desert.” Qn 


Irses, 
rty-four. “It has been 
“The carth has a no more lifeless, treeless. 
night the thermometer marked twenty-tive 
rees helow zero. \ bottle of sherry wine froze in a try 
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troops by the militia was forbidden. Some of the Fed- 
| allister's 


eral so'diers, captured by Colonel Phomas C i 
command, were released by order of Governor \ oung. 
i ‘ dl Se vere suffer- 
Hearing the > troops at Camp Scott were s 
Hearing that the 1 ps a p sicnplenatagnal 
ine for want of sa’t. the Governor sent a wage H 
of the article to the post commander, with his com- 


used the gift, but the salt was 


left outside the camp and was used by the common 
so'diers, The « s purchased a suppty from the 
Indians at the rate -¢ dollars a pound, Later. 
the Government cattle, runoff by the rangers, were 
returned, 

About the first of Mm 
return to their homes. .\ patrol of fifty men, under 
Captain John Kk. Winder, was left to guard Echo nae 
yon and its approaches. They kept watch upon the 


December the militia began to 


Government troops, and reported every mov ement to 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. - 
The Feeling in the East. Meantime. in the Ba t 
and especially at Washington, much anxiety was felt 
and some excitement reigned. “The Government was 
indignant over the disasters that had befallen the ex- 
pedition. and all over the land much hot denunciation 
was poured upon Utah and her people. But all the 
lvame did not come this way. Leading newspapers 
on both sides of the Atlantic criticized the course ol 
the Administration. During the winter memorial 
from the Legislature and the citizens, setting forth 
the situation here, were signed and forwarded to the 
national capital. Congress, after much discussion, 
eranted a request from the President for more troops 
and money to carry on the “war.” “Three thousand 
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men made ready to cross the Roc kv Mountains and 


reinforee the army on Black's For k. 


Colonel Kane the Mediator. Just at that time 


Col- 


L. Kane, a stau 


h friend to Utah, went 
to Washington from his 
| home in Philadelphia, 
| and offered his services 
H 
| 


to President Buchanan 
as a mediator between 
the General Government 
and the authorities and 
people of the troubled 
Territory. Governor 
Young had previously 
communicated with Col- 
one! Kane, explaining 
his motives in declaring 
martial law and oppos- 

the advance of the 


Sec csoen Teoaaell ies: | troops. It had been done, 
bring about 
Cotonet Tnostas L. Kane an investigation, and he 
requested the Colonel to 
onvey this information to the President. 

: The offer of mediation was accepted, and the Pre 
ident’s appreciation found rds in the following pas- 
ge of his next message to Cor “I cannot re- 
ices of Colonel 
from motives of pure beney- 
otticial character or pecuniary 


ah during the last inclement 


irain from mentioning the valuable 
Thomas L. Kane, who. 
olence and without any 
compensation, visited Ut 
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winter for the purpose of contributing to the pacifica- 
tion of the Territory.” 

A Delicate Mission. Colonel Kane was in feeble 
health, and his diplomatic mission, as a private en- 
voy of the President, was both delicate and difficult. 
It devolved upon him, as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment, to uphold its dignity and authority, and at 
the same time concede to a people who felt sorely ag- 
grieved all that was just and right. Sailing from New 
York (January, 1858), he crossed the Isthmus, landed 
on the California coast, and proceeded to Utah, ar- 
riving at Salt Lake City on the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Gevernor Young, who had known Colonel Kane on 
the Iowa irontier, gladly welcomed him even before 
the errand was known. Having explained his mis- 
sion, and heard what Governor Young and his friends 
had to say, the Colonel set out for Black’s Fork, to 
make known to Governor Cumming the result of his 
interview with the leading men of the Territory. They 
were willing to receive the new civil officers and give 
them a hearty welcome, if they would come to the 
city without the army. 

Colonel Kane bore this message to Camp Scott, dis- 
tant one hundred and thirteen miles, with deep snow 
all the way. Governor Cumming greeted him cor- 
dially, and agreed to go with him, without troops, to 
Salt Lake City. General Jolinston vainly endeavored 
to dissuade the Governor from his purpose. 

Governor Cumming Goes to the Capital. Governor 
Cumming set out for the Utah capital on the fifth of 
\pril. Outside the Federal lines he was met by General 
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William H. Kimball with a body of citizen cavalry, 
and escorted through Echo and Weber canyons. 
Near the Warm Springs Mayor Smoot and other 
municipal officers received him and conducted him tu 
lodgings previously provided. Ex-G r Young 
called upon him, and in several interviews offered 
lim “every facility that he might require for the ef- 
ficient performance of his administrative duties.” In 
a letter to General Johnston, written ten days after 
leaving Camp Scott, the new Executive said: “I have 
been everywhere recognized as Governor of Utah; 
and so far from having encountered insults or indig- 
nitics, Lam gratified in being able to state to you that 
in passing through the settlements I have been uni- 
versally greeted with such respectiul attentioms as are 
due to the representative authority of the United 
States in the Territory.” 

Court Records Found Intact. On the second of 
May Governor Cumming sent a report to the Secre- 
ry of State, Lewis M. Cass, informing him that he 


ti 
h 


= 
ud 


1ad examined the records of the Supreme Court and 
the District Courts in Utah, and had found them “per 
fect and unimpaired.” He also reported that the Leg 
islative records and other books belonging to the Sec- 
retary of State were in perfect preservation, and that 
the Territorial Library had been kept in excellent 
condition. 

The President Congratulates Congress. President 
Buchanan, on receiving from Secretary Cass the re- 
port of Governor Cumming, addressed a communi 
cation to Congress. congratulating the Senators 
Representatives upon the improved state of 
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in Utah. Tle expressed the opinion that there would 
be no need of any further appropriations to quell dis- 
turbances in this Territory. 

“The Move.” The trouble, 
however, was not yet over, as 
the Governor's report went on 
to show. “LT regret the neces- 
sity,” said he, “which com- 
pels me to mingle with my 
congratulations the an- 
nouncement of a fact that will 
occasion great concern, The 
people, ine'uding the inhabi- 
tants of this city, are moving 
from every sett'ement in the 
northern part of the Terri- 
tory. The roads are every- James Bucuanan. 
where filled with wagons 
loaded with provisions and household furniture, the 
women and children often without shoes and hats. 
driving their flocks they know not where.” 

It was even so. The people of Utah, finding that 
the Government was bent upon quartering its troops 
in the Territory, and having no faith in the assurance 
that their rights would be respected by the military 
had resolved upon another exodus. Thirty 
thousand men, women, and children had abandoned 
their homes and were moving southward, leaving be- 
hind them only a sufficient number of men to set fire 
to houses, orchards and farms, if a door latch should 
be lifted or a gate swung open by hostile hand. 

Peace and Pardon, \ Peace Commission, sent by 
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President Buchanan,now came to confer with the peo 
ple of Utah. A full and free pardon was offered to all 
who would manifest their loyalty to the Government. 
The Commissioners were Governor L. W. Powell, of 
Kentucky, and Major Ben McCulloch, of Texas. They 
met with Brigham Young and other leaders on 
the eleventh and twelfth of June at the Council House 
in Salt Lake City. While refusing to acknowledge 
that they had ever been anything but loyal to the 
Governinent, the leading citizens, for themselves and 
for the people, accepted pardon for such overt acts 
as the burning of the supply trains and the driving off 
of the army cattle. They agreed not to oppose Gen- 
ral Johnston in marching through the capital, 
provided he would not quarter his troops within forty 
miles of the town. 


Johnston’s Army Passes Through Salt Lake City. 
On the twenty-sixth of June General Johnston, at the 
head of his troops, descended Emigration Canyon 
and entered Salt Lake Valley. Passing through the 
all but deserted city, the army camped temporarily on 
Jordan River. Some of the officers were deeply 
moved by what they beheld as they rode through 
the silent streets. Colonel Cooke, it is said, bared his 
head in honor of the brave men whom he had for- 
merly led in their country’s cause against Mexico. 
The troops preserved excellent order, and true to 
the pledge given by their commander, molested 
neither person nor property. They remained upon 
the Jordan three days, and then marched to Cedar 
Valley. thirty-six miles southward, where they 
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founded Camp lloyd, named after the Secretary of 
War. : 
The Peopie Return to their Homes. Most of the 
citizens who had gone south in “The Move,” were in 
Utah County, but some had reached Fillmore and 
points beyond. FEarly in July they began to return 
northward, and the deserted towns and villages were 
again inhabited. Governor Cumming proclaimed 
peace, based upon the acceptance of the President's 
pardon, and so ended the Echo Canyon War. 
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10. The Camp Floyd Period. 


1858—1861. 


iston’s Army Affected Utah. Jolinston’s 
| both a benefit and a detriment to Utah. 
g of Camp Floyd furnished ¢mployment 
umber of masons, carpenters, and build- 
cted the Government barracks in Cedar 
it provided a near and ready market for 
s of farm, ranch and dairy. The op- 
profit by the presence of the troops was 
t of by enterprising settlers. Merchants 
ere awake to the opportunity and took 
| the commercial chance afforded. 


Generat A. S. Jounston, File “war.” the suspension of travel over 


nd the consequent breaking up of local 
business houses, the people had been deprived of 


many comforts, which were now obtainable. In ex- 


rhanee for - ordi 2ef er 
change for flour, grain, beef, butter, eggs, poultry, 
ot 


and dried fruits, they received cash, clothing, gro- 
ceries, and other necessaries. The community was 
greatly benefited in a material way. ¥ 
On the other hand various evils were introduced 
ceable mainly to the camp followers who came 
in the wake of the troops. Utah had bad men of her 
own, but now they were re-inforced and multiplied. 
Rough characters flocked in from all parts. Now 
and then a peaceable citizen fell a victim to the knife 
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or bullet of the drunken desperado or midnight as- 
sassin; but as a rule it was the desperadoes who slew 
each other. 
Civilians and Soldiers. Tlere was some fricti 
between civilians and soldiers, and more or less con- 
flict. betwen civil and military authority, but it 
gradually died away and eventually pleasant relations 
existed where distrust and ill-will had reigned. 
Among the fatalities of the period was the shooting 
of Sergeant Ralph Pike, by a young man whom Pike 
had assaulted. The assault occurred in Rush Valley, 
west of Camp Floyd, in March, 1859; and the shooting 


took place at Salt Lake City in the following August. 
The Sergeant, with a squad of soldiers from the post, 
had ordered the young man to take his cattle off some* 
land where the soldiers wished to mow their next 
winter's hay. The latter replied that it was too dark 
to gather the cattle and that he would not move them 
till morning. Thereupon the Sergeant clubbed his 
musket and strnck the youth a fearful blow over the 
head, inflicting an almost fatal wound. Recovering af- 
ter many weeks, but never entirely regaining himsclf 
physically or mentally, the victim of the assault met 
and slew his assailant, who had come from Camp 
Floyd to answer for his offense in the District Court.* 
Civil Versus Military Authority. The only serious 
clash between the civil and the military powers had 
Governor Cumming and the citizens on one hand, and 
the Federal Judges, with General Johnston and the 
troops, on the other. It occurred in the spring of 1859. 


*The slayer escaped at the time, but many years later surrendered 
for trial and was acquitted. 
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‘The new Chief Justice, DR. Eckels, had taken up 
his residence at Camp Floyd, and Associate Justice 
Charles FE. Sinclair had opened court at Salt Lake 
City, in the autumn of 1858. The other Associate 
Justice, John Cradlebaugh, did not arrive in Utah un- 
til November of that year, and did not begin judicial 
proceedings until the following March. The seat of 
his district was Fillmore, but he changed it to Provo, 
and summoned to his assistance several companies of 
soldiers, which were furnished by the commander of 
the military post. Judge Cradlebaugh’s purpose 
was to investigate, among other crimes, the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre, and expecting opposi- 
tion, he deemed the presence of the troops neces- 
sary for his protection. Some of them surrounded 
the court house and took possession of the building— 
the Provo Seminary—in which the court was held. 
The Mayor and citizens protested against this action, 
and as the Judge paid no heed to their protest, they 
and the people at large appealed to Governor Cum- 
ming, who requested General Johnston to remove the 
troops. The commander refused to honor the re- 
quest, whereupon the Governor issued a proclamation 
(March 27, 1859) setting forth the facts and protest- 
ing against the military movement. Ile stated 
that it had a tendency to terrify the inhabitants and 
disturb the peace of the Territory, also to subvert the 
ends of justice by intimidating witnesses and jurors. 

The Attorney General’s Decision. About this time 
Judge Cradlebaugh and Judge Sinclair addressed a 
communication to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral—J. S. Black—laving the whole matter before him 
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and asking for instructions. That high official an- 
swered in behalf of the Administration (May, 1859). 
He censured the Judges.and General Johnston, and 
approved the course taken by the Governor.* 

Meantime Judge Cradlebau had adjourned his 
court, and the troops at Provo had been withdrawn. 
An effort was made from Camp Floyd to have Gover- 
nor Cumming removed, but President Buchanan con- 
tinued him in office. 

Horace Greeley in Utah. An interesting event in the 
summer of 1859 was 
visit of Horace Greeley, 
the founder and editor of 
the New York Tribune. 
Everyone has heard of Mr. 
Greeley’s famous advice, 
“Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country.” 
By stage-coach from the 
frontier, the great journal- 
ist arrived at the Utah cap- 
ital on the evening of the 
tenth of July. He remained 
a week or more, interviewing leading men and study- 
ing local conditions. On the night of the sixteenth 


Horace GREELEY 


a reception and banquet were given in his honor by 
the Deseret Typographical and Press Association. 
Early Newspapers. Utah now had two newspapers. 


*Judge Sinclair had urged the Grand Jury of his court te andes 
some of the leading citizens for treason, but the LU nited s tates Ate 
torney, Alexander Wilson, had refused to_ present bills pes atch in 
dictments, holding that the Echo Canyon incident was closed. 
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‘scret News,” the pioneer journ has-been 


ied. le second paper was “The Valley Tan,” 
started at Camp Floyd in the autumn of 1858 inate 
at the time of the Greeley visit published at S It 
Lake City. Kirk Anderson was the editor, A itvicd 
Journal called “The Mountaineer,” made te ay ear- 
ance late in August, 1859. The editors and Sieorie: 
ome James Ferguson, Seth M. Blair, and Hosea 


The Overland Stage Line. A asseng 


Overtann Stace Coa, 


123 


Mr. Ben TH , Ss now 
running between St. Josey issouri, and Saéra- 
mento, ¢ ornia, with Salt Lake y as a station 
on the route. It had been established soon after the 
founding of Camp Floyd. The Cz ia gold fe- 
ver was still raging, and travel to and from the mines 
Was incessant and ever on the increase. It was by 
means of Ben Hol y's stage line that Horace Gree- 
ry continued his j: : s western “Soon 

other coaches was ru e Pac 
Mhis route was from Salt Lake City through Fillmore, 
Parowan and Cedar City, to San Di 

The Pony Express. ‘lo shorten the time required 
for bringing news across the great plains, the Pony 
Express was started inthe spri of 1860. Its 


aim—which became an achievement—was to carry 
dispatches andi ant letters between Missouri and 


ornia, supply possi : need of the 
electric tel eed : was one dol- 
lar to five do tten on the thinnest pa- 
per that coul ; es were Car- 
ried in saddle 


1 time, Mr. 


river. -Desirous 
P Mr. Monk 


yu 


ancing back 
H 


ies 
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horses were kept at the over- 
and. ady for instant use. One of the 
iders, com stati tiull 
om the back is jaded steed 
ooms waiting to receive it, 


land mail stations, 


», would jump 
z ve it in care of 
and flinging nself 
cross a fresh mount, be off with almost the 
of the wind, hugging closely the 
waited for along the line or at t 1e 


swi 
precious m 
remote extremity 


EXPRESS, 


¢ 2 one rider, of course, could: m: ake the 
> without sleep. At ce 


orses were supplied. 
xpress—otherwise known as t 
aph—brought Utah into six days 


tion with the frontier, and w seven vs of tl 
Ss € le 
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national capi The first rider the West 
reached Salt Lake City on the sev of April; the 
st, on the eveni f the ninth. Two 
had set out on the night of the third, one from Sac- 
ramento, and the other from St. Joseph. The Pony 
Express did not originate in Ut t the Territory 
furnished a full share of the riders. s Ek. Bromley, 
Howard I and HH, J. Faust were am the prom- 
inent ected with the ¢ ise in this 


* 


Rumors of War. News of a ature was 
br ht by the Pony xpress. he air was 


led with rumors Wi 
been hastening to a crisis, and t 
was destined to split the ni shi tke the 
with its thunder, was just about to hee The direct 
result to Utah was the 
troops from the srritory.* 


earth 


» seatter the arme 1 forces of tl 
he Southern St 
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Camp Floyd Abandoned. \s a 


General Johnston had left for Washington. Colonel 
Cooke then became the post commander. By his or- 
der (February, 1861) Camp Floyd changed its name 
to Fort Crittenden. Most of the troops had already 
been ordered to Arizona and New Mexico, and in 
July the remainder took up their march for the East. 
Before the post was evacuated, immense stores of 
Provisions and army supplies were offered for sale by 
the thilitary authorities anc 


ulyas Mareh, 1860, 


1 disposed of at an enor- 
mous sacrifice. Goods worth four million dollars were 


sold for one hundred thousand Far-sighted buyers 
made their fortunes. Great quantities of arms and 
ammunition that could not be transported were de- 
stroyed by direction of the War Department. 

General Johnston did not visit Salt Lake City after 
passing through with his army in 18; He and Brig- 
ham Young never met. Colonel Cooke, Co'one! Alex- 
ander, Captain Marey, and Quartermaster Crossman 
accepted an invitation to call upon the Ex-Governur 
prior to their departure. They presented to him the 
flag-staff from which the § tars and Stripes had floated 
over Camp Floyd, and the interesting relic stood for 
many years on the brow of the hill, a little east of 
Eagle Gate, where it continued to hold aloft the 
National Banner.* 


*General Johnston, Wearing the gray instead of the blue, com- 


manding a Confederate in fic: of a Union army, met General Grant 
at Shiloh, (April 6, 1862) and fell at the er of that terrible battle 
which, but for his death, 7 ht have been won for the South. 
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11. “Utah has not Seceded. 
1861—1862. 


Western Utah Becomes Nevada. Just Delors 4 
beginning of the Civil War, Utah w as called mated 
part with that portion of her domain bas perce 
Congress created the Territory of aibicneelh oa 
Utah had been occupied for about ten een oO 
den S. Beatie seems to have been the Lease ) > 
part, building the first house at Genoa esr etge 
way to the California gold fields in 1850 or ate 5 
Reese brothers from Salt Lake City a Sines 
Beatie, and within the next few yeirs a sip Searie 
both east and west began to build along the Ce 
ee of those who settled there were sidlaid er 
herdsmen, some were miners and prospectors, et 
» business with the 


at nein 
ers merchants, who did at vith th 
pe lal way. Early in 


emigrants and gold hunters : ee 
the “fifties” it was proposed to annex the Carson 
: 7 ; 5a etae 
f Fe va es 
iforni afterwards there was a ser 
i California, but afterwa ie a Sore 
oe a for the formation of a new Territory. 
of movements fo orm: 


The great_Comstock silver muiie was Mesoversd ie 
Winer 1859, and in November, 1860, the people ; Cate 
son Valley, following the example of the “eee = 
Deseret, clected a Governor and a Legislature and pe 


~*An effort had heen 1 
Utah to Nevada, and re 
County, 


le to induce Congress to change the name 
nove the seat of government to Carson 


H 


BQT gp tates 


ico, Kansas, and Nebraska. Our ez 
was then placed at the 
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ATE. 


ted Congress for a Territo 
lonths later the prayer was 
chanan, two days be fore reti 


IS61) affixed his 


government. Four 
anted. President Bu- 
ing from office (March 
ature to the Act of Congress 
anizing the new Tet ritory.* - 

New Boundaries. The eastern limit of Nevada 


ot 
Was placed at the thirty-ninth meridian from Wash- 


ington. During the same year the Territory of Col- 
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NEW 
MEXICO 
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Was created out of portions of Utah, New Mex 
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thirty-second met 
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During the winter 1861-1862 the Utah I 
defined anew the boundaries of the Territory. 
counties then numbered seventecn, namely, Salt Lake, 
Davis, Weber, Box Elder. Cache, Utah, Tooele, Juab, 
Sanpete, Millard, Iron, Beaver, W ashington, Morgan, 
Wasatch, Summit, and Green River. 


The Utah “Dixie.” In the latter part of 1861 sev- 
eral hundred families from Northern and Central 
Utah settled in Washington County.* St George and 
the towns on the upper Rio \ 
that time.y The resources of the southern country 
were rapidly developed. ‘The cott Jndustry, pre- 
viously established there, received a great impetus 
irom the Civil War, the blockading of Southern ports 
by Northern fleets having rcity of the cot- 
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ton fabric throughout the count 
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Fede 


was now President 
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Judges were John FL Ninney, RL P. lenniken, and 
H. R. Crosby.* 

The Pacific Telegraph. [n the autunin of 1861 the 
Pacific Telegraph Line, which for several months had 
been approaching from both East and West, was com 
pleted to Salt Lake City. On the seventeenth of 
October the operator connected with the eastern 
route announced that the line was open. 

The First Messages. The first use of the wire 
was tendered to Ex-Governor Young. Tis dispatch, 
dated the cighteentin, and sent to J. H. Wade, Presi 
dent of the Pacific Telegraph Company, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, contained these words: “Utah has not seceded, 
but is firm for the Constitution and laws of our once 
happy country, and is warnily interested in such use- 
ful enterprises as the one so far completed.” President 
Wade replied: “I have the honor to acknowledge the 


receipt of your message of last evening, which was in 


every way gratifying, not only in the announcement 
of the completion of the Pacific Telegraph to your 


enterprising and prosperous city, but that yours. the 
1 


first message ss over the line, should express so 


unmistakably the patriotism and Union-lovine senti- 
Ments of yoursell and people.” 
Tn the absence of the Governor, Secretary Fuller 


nade carly use of the line to salute President Lin- 


1860, had 

ce by 

5 Chicf J q kles, had 
Hehaugh was serving Nevada ; 


Congress had ted the charter for the Pacilie Telegraph to Ed 
ard Creighton, of tha, early in 1861 
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coln. He said: “Utah, 
whose citizens strenu- 
ously resist all imputa- 
lions of disloyalty, con- 
gratulates the President 
upon the completion of 
an enterprise which | 
spans a continent, unites | 
two oceans, and ‘con 
nects with nerve of iron 
the remote extremities | 
of the body politic with 
the great governmental 
heart. May the whole 
system speedily thrill 
with the quickened pul- | 
sations of that heart, as 
the parricide hand 1S are Gunarnor G6 te. Teauttons 
palsied, treason is pun- of Utah, 1861 

ished, and the entire sis- 


Jous W. Dawson, 


terhood of States joins hands in glad reunion around 
the national fireside.” The President replied: “The 
comp'etion of the telegraph to Great Salt Lake City 
is auspicious of the stability and union of the Repub- 
lic. The Government reciprocates your congratuia 
tions.” 

The arrival of the telegraph was a very important 
event, and one fully appreciated by all classes of cit- 
izens. It superseded the Pony Express and placed 
Utah in daily communication with the Atlantic and the 
Pacific sea-boards. It may therefore be regarded as 


representing the dawn of a new era, 
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Utah Guards the Overland Route. The duty of 
protecting the Telegraph and the Overland Stage 
Line from Indians and other enemies of the Govern- 
ment was first p!aced upon the Utah militia. Through 
Adjutant-General L. Thomas, at Washington, D. C., 
President Lincoln, on the twenty-eighth of April, 
1862, called upon Ex-Governor Young to raise, arm, 
and equip a company of cavalry for that purpose. The 
men were to receive the same pay as that allowed 
United States troops and were to continue in service 
until relieved by a detachment of the regular army. 

: The savages at that 
) time were very hostile 
They had destroyed the 
mail stations between 
Fort Bridger and North 
Platte, and were attack 


ing and robbing coaches 
and killing travelers. 
White men took part in 
| these depredations. Col- 
| onel Robert T. Burton, 
with thirty picked caval- 
rymen. had been ordered 
by -\cting-Governor Ful- 
ler into special service to 


protect the mail route, 


and had been gone from 
Coronet Rosert T. Berton. Salt Lake City only two 
days when the call came 

from President Lincoln. 
Lot Smith ina New Role. Vhe call was responded 
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to with alacrity. Three days aiter it came, Cap 
Lot Smith at the head of seventy-two mounted men 
took up line of march for Independence Rock, the 
scene of a late Indian disaster. Ben Holladay, the 
proprietor of the stage line, telegraphed from New 
York, thanking Ex-Governor Young for his “prompt 
response to President Lincoln’s request.” The Lot 
Smith here mentioned was the same that had burned 
the Government trains on Green River. Ile and his 
comrades now rendered valiant service for “Uncle 
Sam” and won golden opinions from the United 
States army officers who joined them with troops and 
directed their later movements. 

The Morrisites. A most regrettab!e event of that 
period was the affair of the Morrisites, a religious sect 
whose leader, Joseph Morris, and several of his fol 


lowers, were killed as:the result of resisting with 


armed force a marshal’s posse which had been sent 


to serve and enforce a process of the Third Dis 
Court. Two of the posse were killed at the same time. 
The tragedy occurred in the summer of 1862, 

The Morrisites, numbering about five hundred, 
all told, inhabited a little settlement called Nington 
Fort, j west from the mouth of Weber Canyon, 
They had imprisoned three of their members for at- 
tempting to leave the fort and take thet unilies and 
belongings with them, and had disregarded a writ of 
habeas corpus issued by Chief Justice Kinney, com- 
manding the Morrisite leaders to bring before him 
the men they held in custody. On the tenth of June 
Judge Kinney. yielding to earnest entreaties from 


relatives of the imprisoned men, issued another writ 
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directing the Territorial Marshal to arrest the Mor- 
risite leaders and bring them to Salt Lake City, to be 
dealt with according to law.* The charge against 
them was now two-fold: first, unlawful imprisonment 
of the seceding members; second, contempt of court 
in refusing to release them as commanded. In the ab- 
sence of the Territorial Marshal, Henry W. Law- 
rence, the writ was placed in the hands of his chief 
deputy. Robert T. Burton, who was commanded to 
serve and entorce it. It being known that these peo 
ple were well armed and possessed of a warlike 
spirit, the Deputy Marshal took with him a sufficient 
force to overcome any opposition that might be made. 

The Marshal's posse, numbering two hundred and 
fifty men, arrived near Kington Fort early on the 
morning of the thirteenth of June. A summons to 
surrender was unheeded by Morris, who encour- 
aged his followers to resist. Two cannon shots were 
then fired from the biuff where the posse stood, as a 
warning to the inmates. One of these shots passed 
high over the fort and struck the opposite bluff: the 
other ali in a field hetween the posse and the 
bounded into a “bowery” 


assembled, killing two women 


fort, and unfortun 


1 
1 


where the people hac 
and wounding a young girl. 


of Ut 
r had directed the men in the f 
i to remove their v 
rtd been further t 
peaceably disposed v nd protec 
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The Morrisites now grasped their guns and flew to 
their entrenchments, pouring volley after volley of 
musketry in the direction from which the shot had 
come. A three days’ battle and siege ensued, during 


which two of the besiegers were killed by the fire 
from the fort. About sunset on the third day a white 
flag was hoisted by those within, and the leader o§ 
the posse, with a few men, rode into the fort to re- 
ceive the surrender. 
i were stacking their arms, 
ler to address them, and 
the request was granted on condition that he would 
say nothing to cause furthe? excitement. Thereupon 
Morris, lifting his hands above his head, shouted: “All 
who are willing to follow me through life and death, 
come on!” Shouts of approval met the appeal, and a 
dash was made for the ims. ‘The leaders were 
commanded to halt. They heeded not. The com- 
mand was repeated and ignored. Colonel Bur- 
tont seized the pistol in his ho'ster and fired twice, 
several of his men doing likewise. Morris was killed, 
John Banks, his right-hand man. was wounded, and 


two women, wi 


10 had thrown themselves in the way, 
were slain, he survivors laid down their arms, and 
were marched to Salt Lake City and placed under 
bonds to appear at the next session of the District 
Court. 

Third Movement for Statehood. During the winter 
of 1861-1862 there was another movement for 
Statehood. Utah then had a population of over forty 
thousand, and in view of the withdrawal of so many 
States from the Union, the prospect for her admis- 
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sion seemed most favorable.* The movenient to that 
end began in December, when the Legislature passed 


a bill providing for a 


Cartarn Hooper 
The petition was preset 


States Senators, \Walinam 


| Constitutional Conven- 
| tion, Governor Dawson 
vetoed the bill, but the 
election of delegates to 
the Convention took 
place, and they assem- 
bled at Salt) Lake City 
in Januar A_Con- 
stitution v framed, a 
full set of State officers 
elected, a State govern- 
ment organized— 
though, of course, it did 
not go into operation,— 


and Cougress was then 
asked to admit the Ver- 
ritory, as the State of 
Deseret. into the Union.t 


d by the proposed United 


Ll. Hooper aud Geor 


Cannon. ‘Lhe effort was unsucce 


*"We show our loyalty by trying in, W others a 


Bernhisel as Delegate 
+This veto was ¢ of the 
Hlis tenure of offi 
: left for his 


n_ II. Hooper, in 
ptain Tlooper had su 


Mcial acts of Governor Dawson 
After a residence of a month in 


Indiana, on the last day of December, 


TS49, and was i itted 


pivivrnrseat Terme verses) Wt 
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12. During the Civil War. 


1862—1865, 


The California and Nevada Volunteers. ‘The guard- 
ing of the mail route and telegraph line over the In- 


dian-infested mountains 
and plains—a duty first 
performed by a portion 
of the Utah militia—was 
now placed upon Colonel 
P. E. Connor and the 
California and Nevada 
Volunteers. These 

arrived from the 
west in October, 1862. 
They had enlisted to 
fight for the Union in 
the war then going on 
between the North and 
the South, and it was 
much to their disappoint- 
ment that they were or- 
dered to this Territory. 


grat P. FE, Connor 


Their commander, who had been a captain during the 
Mexican War, was one of the first to place his sword 
at his country’s service after the breaking out of the 


eat Rebellion. Having been made a Colonel of In- 


fantry by the Governor of California, he had recruited 


epi is 


cyte ub! 
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his companies and was expecting to be sent to the 
front when he received the disappointing order to 
march to Utah. 

Vedette Duty. It was not merely to guard the 
overland route that these volunteers were sent: it was 
to watch over affairs and keep the Government in- 
formed regarding events in and around Salt Lake 
City. The impression made on the mind of the Na- 
tion by the Echo Canyon War had not been entirely 
lispelled. The loyalty of Utah was stiil in question, 
and it was thought well to keep an eye upon her.* 
\s to the feeling over the troops, the people here had 
little if any objection to their coming, but they re- 
sented in their hearts the imputation that came 
with them, reflecting upon the patriotism of the com- 
munity 

el Connor's command out for Utah in 
July. It then consisted of the Third California Inian- 
try and part of the Second California Cavalry. On 
the way a few companies from Nevada joined th 
little more than seven hun 
adys and alone, 
rived at Sz ke City on the ninth of September. 


After selecting a site for a military post he returned 
( 


Ruby Valley, Nevada, and led his troops hither. 


the seventeenth of Octol they reached Fort 
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Orricers’ Quarters. Fort Douatas. 


ntCamp Floyd), and on the 


ipital. 

Fort Douglas. Having saluted the Governor at the 
nee, the little army. with bands play- 

i = flying, marched on to the eastern foot 
hills overlooking the town, and there encamped pre 
paratorv to building Fort Douglas. Until the erection 
racks, the volunteers sheltered them- 
and dug-outs, the monotony of camp 


ied by occasional sorties ast the In- 


simmated about two and f 

Str Si Lake City The Volunteers who 
Founded the post ocenpied it until the close of the Civil War, when 
they were relieved by regular troops from the East 
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The Battle of Bear River. In January, 1863, was 
fought the battle of Bear River, where Colonel Con- 
nor with about three hundred men defeated an 
equally numerous band of Indians and completely 
broke the power of the hostiles in that region. The 
battle occurred on the twenty-ninth. Among the in- 
cidents leading up to it was the proposed arrest of 
three Indian chiefs, who, with their followers, had 
killed some miners in Cache Valley. This informa- 
tion came to Chief Justice Kinney on the nineteenth 
of January. Warrants of arrest were immediately 
placed in the hands of United States Marshal Isaac 
L. Gibbs, and he, realizing that resistance would be 
offered, laid the matter before the commander at 
Fort Douglas. 

Three days later Colonel Connor started a com- 
pany of infantry with two howitzers for the camp of 
the hostiles, twelve miles from Franklin, now. in 
Idaho. On the twenty-fifth, the Colonel himself fol- 
lowed, with four companies of cavalry, having as a 
guide Orrin Porter Rockwell, who, like Lot Smith, 
had taken a prominent part in the Echo Canyon ¢é: 
paign. Marshal Gibbs also went with the expedition. 
The hardships of the march were extreme, the snow 
being deep and the coid intense. Many of the sol- 
diers had their feet frozen. Probably not more than 
two hundred men took part in the engagement. 

The battle began at six o’clock in the morning. The 
Indians were entrenched in a narrow, dry ravine. 
with steep, rocky sides, where they were sheltered 
from the fire of their assailants. The soldiers, while 
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advancing along the level tableland, were exposed to 
the volleys of the concealed foe. Several fell, killed 
or wounded. at the first fire. “These were cavalry- 
men; who were endeavoring to surround the savages 
when the latter defeated the movement by attacking 
them, Meantime the infantry had forded the icy 
waters of Bear River, and a sucessful flanking move- 
ment enabled the troops to pour an enfilading fire 
into the ravine. The Indians fought with fury, but 
were now at a disadvantage. By ten o'clock they were 
routed, and two hundred warriors lay dead upon the 
ficld. Among the slain were Bear Hunter, Sagwitch, 
and Lehi. Two other chiefs, Sanpitch and Pocatello, 
with probably fifty braves, escaped.* 

The losses on the other side were fourteen men 
killed and forty-nine wounded. Eight of these died 
within ten days, the number including Lieutenant 
Darwin Chase. The battle of Bear River was a 
great benefit to the settlers of Northern Utah. It gave 
the Indians a warning that did not have to be re- 
peated. The military authorities at Washington 
praised and congratulated the brave Californians. 


and two months later Colonel Conner was cominis- 


sioned a Brigadier-General.7 
Governor Harding. The Governor of Utah at 
that time was Stephen S. Harding, of Indiana, He 


*Seventy lodges were burned, and a large quantity of grain, im- 
plements, and other property, believed to have been stolen from em- 
igrants, was d d or carried to Camp Dot nd sold 

bsequently he became a Major-General for gallant conduct at 
an Indian battle in Montana 
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had arrived from the East in July, 1862, followed a 
few days later by Judges Charles B. Waite and Thomas 


J. Drake, who succeeded Judges Plenniken and Cros- 


by. The new Governor made an eloquent speech at 


the Pioneer Day celebration soon after his arrival 
praising the industry and 
patriotism of the people, 


and declaring that he 

came among them “a 

Messenger of peace and 

good will.” In an ad 

dress of welcome to Co'- 

onel Connor and the 

Volunteers he expressed 

some disappointment a 

their coming to Salt 

Lake City instead of re- 

occupying old Fort Crit- 

tenden, but he disclaim- 

ed for the Government 
aa SS Eee and its representatives 
any unfriendly motive in 
connection with — the 
troops. > advi and soldiers to respect 


each other's righ 


A Change of Feeling. Governor Harding had not 
been lo in Utah when his feelings underwent a 
change. He adopted the notion prevalent at Fort 
Douglas, that the people here were not in sympathy 
with the Government. and in his first message to the 


Legislature (December, 1862) he criticised them on 
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that score. A little later he, with Judges Waite and 
Drake, was charged with seeking to influence Con- 
gress to enact laws hurtful to the interests of the.Ter- 
ritory. They were publicly censured in mass meet- 
ings held for that purpose, and President Lincoln was 
petitioned to remove them. As an offset, Colonel 
Connor and his officers sent a petition to Washington 
asking that the Governor and the two Judges be re- 
tained in their places. .\ committe of citizens, ap- 
pointed to wait upon them and request them to re- 
sign, met with a flat refusal. 


Strained Relations. A very bitter feeling now pre- 
vailed, and the relations between civilians and soldiers 
were tense and strained. A collision seemed immi- 
nent. The most exciting rumors were telegraphed 
east and west, and the press throughout the country 
teemed with comments upon the prospect of “another 
Utah war,” 


Convictions and Pardons. In March, 1863, the 
Morrisites captured at Kington Fort were tried be- 
fore Chief Justice Kinney. Ten of them had been in- 
dicted for killing two members of the marshals posse. 
Seven were convicted of murder in the second degree, 
two were acquitted, and the remaining one was not 
prosecuted, Those convicted were sentenced to va- 
rious terms of imprisonment. Sixty-nine others were 
fined one hundred dollars each for resisting an officer 
of the law. 

Within three days of the trial Governor Iarding, in 
response to petitions signed by Federal and Fort 
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las officers, pardoned all the convicted men, 


Doug 
Most of them found employment at the Vort, and a 
little later they accompanied a detachment of troops 
to Idaho, where a new military post was established. 
Indignant at the action of the Governor, Chief Justice 
Kinney and the Grand Jury passed formal censure up- 
on his course, 


anges. Before the year ended Governor 
} removed from office and James Duane 
Doty appointed in his 
stead. Chief Justice 
Kinney and Secretary 
Fuller were also remov- 
ed, and these vacancies 
were filled respectively 
by John Titus and Amos 
Reed. In August, Judge 
Kinney was elected Del- 
egate to Congress. He 
followed Dr. Bernhisel, 
who had succeeded Cap 
tain Hooper in 1861, 
Opening the Mines. 
Mining for the precious 
; metals in Utah began in 
the autumn of 1863. 
General Connor headed 


gE Kinsey the movement. That the 

mountains of this region 
th gold and_ silver, as well as with 
r. iron, and coal, had long been known. 
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but the first settlers were not in favor of an early 
opening of the gold and silver mines. “We cannot 
eat gold and silver,” said Brigham Young to his peo- 
ple; “nor do we wish to attract here the rough char- 
acters so frequently found in mining camps. Devote 
yourselves to farming, grazing, and manufacturing; 
open the coal and iron mines, and let the precious 
metals rest until the proper time comes to bring them 
forth and utilize them.” Such was the substance of 
his counsel upon this point. General Connor, there- 
fore, was the pioneer of our gold and silver mining in- 
dustry.* 

How the Movement Started. [ Bingham Canyon, 
one of the eastern gorges of the Oquirrh Mountains, 
a logger named Ogilvie picked up a piece of silver- 
hearing ore, and sent it to General Connor, who had 
it assayed. The General then visited the canyon 
with a party of officers and their wives, and one of 
the ladies, while rambling on the mountain side, 
found another loose piece of ore. “Whe soldiers pros- 


pected for the vein, discovered it, and striking a stake 


in the ground, made their loc mw. The on vas 
named “The Jordan.” Soon afterwards General Con 
nor wrote some mining laws and held a meeting of 
ininers at Gardner's Millon Jordan River. The West 
Mountain Mining District was there organized. 

The Vedette and the Telegraph. (General Connor’ 
next move was to publish the fact to the world. For 


“Iron in Tron County, lead in Beaver Cotnty. copper in Salt Lake 
County, and coal in many parts of Utah, had heen e 
Colonel Connor came to the Territory 
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During the Civil War. 
1862—1865, 


The California and Nevada Volunteers. he guard- 
ing of the mail route and telegraph line over the In- 
dian-infested mountains 
and plains—a duty first 
performed by a portion 
of the Utah militia—was 
now placed upon Colonel 
P. E. Connor and the 
California and Nevada 
Volunteers. These 
troops arrived from the 
west in October, 1862. 

They had enlisted to 

fight for the Union in 

the war then going on 

between the North and 

the South, and it was 

much to their disappoint- 

ment that they were or- : ; 

ie Generar P. E. Connor 

dered to this Territory. 

‘Their commander, who had been a captain during the 
Mexican War, was one of the first to place his sword 
at his country’s service after the breaking out of the 
vreat Rebellion. Taving been made a Colonel of In- 
fantry by the Governor of California, he had recruited 
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chasm that divided citizens and soldiers took place on 
the fourth of March, 1865, when both sides joined with 
one accord in celebrating the second inauguration of 
President Lincoln. After a public procession, in 
which officers and troops from lort Douglas, detach- 
ments of the milita, and Federal and city authorities 
took part, a program of exercises was rendered in 
front of ‘he Market,” then standing where Main 
and First South streets join. Introductory remarks 
by Captain Hempstead, and a prayer by the military 
chaplain, Norman McLeod, were followed by an ora- 
tion from Judge Titus and a brief addr from Cap- 
tain Hooper. The Federal troops were escorted back 
io the post by Colonel Burton and the citizen c: avalry. 
In the evening there was a banquet at the City Hall, 
tendered to the Fort Douglas officers and other nota- 
bles. Mayor Smoot proposed as a toast. “The health 
of President Lincoln and success to the armies of 
the Union.” All day long bands played, cannon 
roared, and at night the city was illuminated with fire 
works. 


General Connor, it is said, was greatly moved by 


what he and heard that day. He had come to 
Utah with the notion that the Territory was disloyal, 
but as he beheld the great pageant of tradesmen and 
working people who paraded the streets and cheered 
the patriotic sentiments uttered by the speakers, his 
views were much modified. “He wanted differences 
to be forgotten.” says Mr. Stenhouse, in a book after- 
wards published, “and with gentlemanly frankness he 
approached the author with extended hand, and ex- 
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pressed the joy he felt in witnessing the loyalty of the 
masses of the people.” The “Vedette”’ expressed itself 
in a similar tone. 

Mourning for Lincoln. A few weeks later the aw- 
ful news was flashed over the wires that President 
Lincoln had been assassinated (April 14, 1865). Utah 
bowed her head in sorrow, and civilians and soldiers, 
again uniting, mourned over the Nation’s martyr. It 
was Saturday, the fifteenth, when the tidings came. 
Concerning what followed, the “Vedette” said: “The 

merchants, bankers, sa- 
loon keepers, and all 
business men of Salt 
Lake City closed their 
places of business at ten 
a.m. on Saturday. The 
flags on all the public 
buildings, Brigham 
Young's residence, 
stores, ete. were dis- 
played at half mast, with 
crape drooping over 
them. Many of the prin- 


cipal stores and private 
residences were dressed 


in mourning. Brigham 

Young’s carriage was 

driven through town 

PRESIDRST EINCOUS covered with crape, 

and every one throughout the city, that is, of the 
right-minded class, manifested the deepest sorrow 
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at the horrible news conveyed by the telegraph.”* 
Early Mining Unprofitable. General Connor went 
on maturing his plans for the development of the min- 
ing resources of the Territory. It was up-hil work, 
and he all but impoverished himself by his strenuous 
exertions. Many mines were located, considerable 
ore was extracted, and some smelting done in Rush 
Valley, but mining in these parts was not a paying 
industry until after the arrival of the railroad. 


*On the day of the President’s burial a joint service was held in 
the Tabernacle. City Marshal Jesse C. Little had charge of the pro- 
ceedings, and Amasa M. Lyman and Chaplain McLeod were the 
speakers. The opening and closing prayers were by Wilford Wood- 
ruff and Franklin D. Richards. 


